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. VALUES ^AN'D Hi^GHER Et)UCATION: SOME OBSERVATIONS 
IntroductloR 

V/itti.the founding of the first J^orth American college, Haryard in I636, an ' 
effort -was made to establish "a city upon a "hiii^'which would sustain learning in 
the face of "degeneracy, barbarism, ignorance ^nd irreiigion," ^ ^Jonathan Mitchell, 
expressing these hopes and concerns in l663> had a vision of higher education as a 
civilizing force — a means of tr^smitting to successive generations those values 
deemed worthwhile. "Thus arZ-.o^uginal purpose of A^nerican higher education was j 
personal developnent through acculturation to the classics and to moral principles"^ 
(Ca'rnegie Cominission, 1973, p. 59)* ' , j-'^' 

Change over the years, however, has, 'modified this early conception of purposes 

the "classiqs" have ceased to be taught to any extent' (save at St. John's College) 

and "moral principles" have often become relegated.. to tha:t j)art of \the collegiate 

experience known as the extra'curriculum. Other themes, introduced at later times 

into the academe, have frequently overshadowed the original*" goal. According tp the 

Carnegie Comrdssion, "the economic purpose was principajjly developed,\n the latfe 

/. - ' ^ % / ^ 

nineteenth century," and provision for personal development in the financial, area . 

be'came a significant objective of many progra^ns. Preparing men^ and women -whci'vjoul 
be able to contribute toAhe economic growth of an expanding, society — surely^ thi.s 
was an ample justification for the spread 'of American colleges and universities. 

But yet a third the:ne, favored by Thomas Jefferson, could be seen throughout 
institutions: education a's an agent for political oAentation in^^ democratic ' 
context. Citizens would be made aware pf t^ rights and responsibilities * of liberty- 
leaders could be selected as ^hey'rose frdm those around them by virtue"" of -'their ^ 
intellect and ability; opportunity could be Best provided through ffn ^educat j onal 
system which stressed high achievemenl. A fj.nal purpose, service^. ^as emerged' 
(from the work of the land grant colleges created by. the Morrill' Act of 1362) which 



has increased the role of higher education and ensured its visibility, ^ The . 
contributions of its scientists, for, example, have given the university a position ^ 
of prominence and a 6'^se of considerable power,: the influence of graduates and 
faculty can be seen in the various enterprises of the contemporary world, f^rom its 
commerce to its culture. ■ , - . * 

• y ■ ■ . ■ , ^ 

It is conceivable, however, that academic institutions have neglected the 
first purpose of higher education — the personal development of ,th^ student--to the" 
detriment^ of the entire process. The discipline and piety which characterized th6 
early colleges would certainly not be suitable for either the research universities 

• ' • . ' ^' . 

or the vocational colleges o.f the present. Still, in many ways, a reevaluation of 
the role of individual and societal values in the instructional program seems 
'appropriate. V,T;iile it is not desirable tjiat colleges teach specific moral conduct, * 
a small portion of the curriculum could, nevertheless, be devoted* to an examination 



^ — 

hf insi 



of ethical questions and their relationship to life botW inside and outside the 

^ "^.^ ' > ' ' ' * ^ ^ 

academic communi^. An. ironic commentary, of the necessity of analyzing moral issues, 

^ ' ^ ^ • r ^ 

can.be found in an address given at the University of Rochester's 1966 commencement: 

► . . .the cortfolete free play of ideas and opinions is the , ^, 1 

' best process^ for advanc^-pg knowledge and discovering tnith^ ' * , . ; 

V/e now accept as principles of both our political and" academic 
. " societies that no opinion stands immune- from challenge; that 

an individual who seeks knovd.edge and truth mus1^ hear all sides - - 

of the question, especially as presented by those who feel ^ ' ^ ^ . 

strongly, and argue .militantly fbr'ii different view; that 
suppressing discussion"' or muffling the clash df opinion * * 

prevents us from reaching the inost rational judgment and ^ 
•blocks the .generation of new* ideas (pp. 2-3 )• 

Although the speaker of these remarks, Richard Nixon, was -Kb later suffer much 
because of those ^'discovering truth," the soundness of his argument is apparent. 
. College, can serve as an arena f6r the testing of ideas, which need not be confined 
to the. traditional content* of the disciplines. For higher education, Iby its nature-, 
should per^ait a greater latitude expression than elementary and secondary education. 
In the college, classroom^, numerous value theories .and philosophical conceptions 



maybe rigorou^y explored;' in the extracurricular programs^ pp^orttwriities for 

dialogue in an informal setting may be^ extended, allowing a free "exchange of k . 

student-f acuity-administration viewpoirtts. But this is conceivable only, if 

universities and colleges ^e 'above reproach, serving in the capacity of "secular 

- ' • ^ " * • » V • 

churches" (Brupacher, 1977).* In the opinion of H\ S. Comraager (as quoted by John 

Brubacher)': ' . - : 

' ' . • 

the universii^yf^is the most ^honorable .and th*^ least;Corrupt ' ' ' 
institution in American life. It is,^-^^th the churoh, the one 
' institution that has, .throtxgh a*ll'of our;history, served on 
tried to serve the interests of the whole' of Unkind and the * 
in-oerests of, truth.- No other institution can perform the 
• /functions which the university performs, no other c^n fill ' . 

the place which it has for long filled and with- such - " • 

..intelligence and moral influence "(p- 12U). . * . 

An ^Ethical Crisis in Higher Education? ■ • 

V/riting in Change magazine. Warren I'lartin (197I4) of the Danforth Foundation * 

has described an emerging "e'thical crisis in education"--particuiarly higher ' 

education. His concern centers upon the rather abrupt change of the university' 

•\ . • ■■■ ■ f \ - ■ 

from its previous posibtion as an institution »with principles tc) one witlf little 

iregard for ethical standards. While the past history of higher education has not 

been \d.tjiout its cheating s'candals and' unsrupulous administrators, h^^as asserted, 
* • * ' ' » ' . >< ' ' ■» 

nonetheless "Aitterican cOrLleges' and universities have performed with comparatively 
high ethics^-certainly no v/or'se than the crmrch and surely better ♦than government 
and industry " (p-./28). , • 

But of late', it is becoming <> apparent, -higher educational institutions are 
coiflpromising as necessary in order to survive the '^new depression"' ci>araaterized 
b/ Earl Cheit for the Carnegie Commission. By reciting ^;ase after ease of 
institutional actions which vrere mot ethical, Martin proceeds with his indictment; 
misreprfesentatiojj^ of jpb market opportunities for graduafes, mismanagement of federal 
andislate funds (especially student loans), .misuntierstanding the purpose of higher 
educatibn (with the consequences^ of curriculum catasj:,rophe), misplacement of 



acidemic priorities leading to the resulting decline of standards for scholarship. 
Vftiat is developing, in his opinion, is a state of^aca&emic anarchy — a "mindless 
denial of order and tradition"^ which could ^effectively end the .vital mission under- 
taken by the university, More^over, anarchy and an ethical cMsis may be the spLgnals 

forces outside the' institution are awaiting^ with some justification they can then 

* * * ■** ' 

move int© the realm of* academic policy-making • V7ith this imposition of external 

».-"■_ ^ ^ ' 

control the historic autonomy of most colleges a;id universities becomes nonexistent: 

the role of higher education is. expressed only" in. terms of its usefulness ^o the 

state; and whene' ther^ is disagreement, the state exercises its authority* ' ' ^ 

To. combat this disastrous slide toward mediocrity (and possibly oblivion), 

Martin has proposed tjiat a ^dichotomy be established: academic institutions ^ 

separate entities ■ from educational ones. The former are t6 be devoted to ^he 

highest form of intellectual ^cellencQ, with a strict adherence to traditions of 

scholarship,* rationality, order, and sequence; the latter j^ould stWsS efduQ^-fifeon 

in a "broader, more contextual, emghatically relational" way, vdth attention to 

imagination/ experiential learning, and practical achievement. After an appronriate 

period of program' redefinition and in§tituti,onal "repentance^,''* Martin «believes that 

"both types of institutions can contribute to the development of the new paradigms * 

*' • ' ^ 

which are so much needed.^ By incorporating the highest possible .standards of 

\ , ^ . ^ ^ ^ ' 

ethical action and by involving the many, participants in higher education, "the 

new organizing principle for our colleges will be symbiotic--the successful and 

necessary reconciliation of apparently irreconcilable differences" (p. 33) To 

abandon its present quest for "w^rm bodies," the ,col]^ege may have t©^ reconsider its 

real purpose, for existing; it may even suffer greatly in this 'proce;fes of ^13^ ' 

examination, both in -teVms of its status and its financial sustenance. 

..Surely, r-lartin's analysis is not' without some degree of personal bias, 'yet 

his general ^feeling of aj^rehension- is shared by others. Caroline Birdr has made 



• . • • • • ^ , / 

"a '^case_ against 'collegej " calling the time'.fipenl in. college an often tragic waste of 
the vitality of youthj Ivar Berg has -de scribed 'much of education as ^ "great training 
robbery-" where the correlation' between schaoling and success is weak at best, Ip* 
'essence, the promises of instituiioris notwithstanding, a college degree does not 
magically tra'nsform the student into ^a^>Kell-adjuste4, economically secure individual, 
whose abilities have been so enhanced, that nis chosen occupation .becomes yet another 

• means of self«Tlilfillment. . . ^'^"^ . ' ' . 



Should higher education, however, be responsible for the i\iture of those who 
partake in its progranis? Are institutions guilty of unethical (or ^immoral, a3 some 
have charged) conduct in their promotion of the potential benefits of higher learning? 
Interestingly enough, Howard Bowen (l?7U) has argued just the opposite; that colleges 
' and universrities are not acting etfiically when they restrict -program enrollments 
unduly because of a depressed job -market. m * ^ 

According to his ihterpretation, th$ manpower ^a^roach to higher ed'ucation leads 
to morally questionable assujnptions : (1^ that the changing demands of employers 
Should set the quo^I^s for applicants to institutional programs; (2) that the chief.- 
' reason for colleges is "to prepare people for specific* jobs"; (3) ihat educators . 
^ must accept "wha-teveir v;ork flows from the blind and predestined imperatives of 
technology." No, Bowen has asserted, higher education' does not fail .except when 
it refuses to, dedicate itself to the search for -knowledge and to the development 
iDf its students. Taking a more committed stand may be necessary, though, if 
institutions are to overcome the pressures of those who would equate the needs of 
the^omejit v;ith the requirements of the future. The avoidance of hucksterism, 
gimmicks, *nd deceitful practices is mandatory; attention can be given to both * 
those of lov/er ability arid those with .superior skills ^Ln the spirit of excellence 
• and honesty oT purposes, dnd' standards" (p. *l58)t ' ( ' " ^ 

'still, problems which relate tcr the issue x^f institutional honesty appear-^nd 
reappear with a dismaying frequency, .The recent court, cases (one yet to-be resolved) 



of,,Marco De Funis, and Allan Bakke'have brought into question admis'sio'hs policies 

which reflect' *Ire verse discrimination." While \desigii§d to proiAote, access to the 

' ■ • ^. ' • . ^ * ' • . ^ / 

' benefits of higher ed.ucation, special admittance procedures for minority applicants 

* • . . ^ . . ^ ' - . / ' • ' - > . , 

may deny fundfafnental rights to others — at least this is the cont6htidn of those who 

ire -currently challenging' the ^.ffirmative action p'rpgrams of universities • OAn 
' ' ' - ^' ' " . " ' ^ ' ' ^ 

institutiotia^ulfill their self-imposed moral obligations, meet federal guidel^n^s, 

epcourage an "open"^ society, and, 'at the same £ime, violate the U.S. Constitution's * 

guarantees of equaj protection? Obviously, whatever decision is forl^coming will - . 

\ • . . , - • - ■ . ' 

not be satisfyinfj to all interested parties. ' ' , • ' 

Another aspect of the expressed concern for i?itegrity in the academe is the 



"-full disclosure" position otf ^he consumer movements ¥ill a» college be compelled 

to supply sufficient information its programs, requirerrjents,, and personnel t-o 

meet^^the demandg of educational consumer s-^its actual and potential ^students?* ^ * 

^ /- • ' - ' ' ' 

\ . * 

Binding contracts may one day replacfe the "gentleman's agreement" which has often 

Bxisted between the re-presentatives of the institution and* the indj.vidual student* 

7^^""^^!^ mistrust -and dishahesty can be reduced by force of law, outside authorities may y 

^ attetnpt to structure 'and to regulate academic policies for the benefit (as %hey/^e^^ 
^- , • • .\ . , ^ , 

it) of the consumer. ' ^ ^ % . • ' • * ♦ 

• • * 

But ara deceptive practices really prevalent in higj;ier education? H^s the 

campus become a "njoral m6rass," where *tho$e who enter may Experience personal 
- 'discomfort and, frequently, defeat? George Arrtstein (1976) has stated. emphatically^ 
^"yes, there i^ fraud in Americari postsecondary education, iL from fal^e claims of 

' ' • ' * V *' * ^ . ' * ' ^ " ' 

accreditation l5o outri,g]^t deceit. Even,thos& bodies — thl^ccrediting associati^ons — 

whidh should enforce, standards and insi^st upon conduct of a high order are themselves 

X ' . ^ • J , 

woefully short on principles. By assuming that educaticm-is-above the competition 

and corruption of the business world, Arnstein has noted, academip.s have misplaced 

' " ■ * ' . ' ^ ' ^ . \ ^ 

their trustj undivided attei^tipn to the responsibilities of a' sound system of ^ 
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propierly condu'cted prograrns7^^^<lec^ However, for the present/ "ncfbody is • 

in'charge; there is no system; ^and .there is ^no 'agreement as^ to suitable ethical 
standards" ' (p. 11). \ ^ * . * " 

Echoing the .criticism of Arnstein, Anha Nardella (1977) has accused institutions 
'of deception in employment practices through the advertising of vacancies whlc^ do 
not exist. Colleges and universities havd .the surplus of Ph.D.s to advantage 

^ . * i 

'in the faculty selection process, ai*bitrarily, hiring and firing to suit the pleasure 

of administrators. A 'iist'i'e^sirtg .lack of concern, she has conclWed, for the job 

candiSates. ha's 'beea exhibited on the. part of the institutions; there seeins to be 

little -appreciation of the effort expended and of j;he value of advanced study itself. 

Can these charges of unethical behavior be dismissed as but the complaints of. 

the embit^rod?* Perhaps. Nevertheless, therd has indeed been much resentment over^ 

' ^' 

tHe^eeming indifference of higher . education to the realities of today^s world. The 

\ . ' » , • 

press, for example, raJrely neglects- an__ogp_ortunity to point out ^inconsistencies and 



irregularities in academia. Tn 196h Ne^^w^ek investigated- *^MorSlls on Canipus" and 

. • -'^ 
concluded^ that a revolution in sexUal behavior had, occurred, though it did. not arrive 

overrnigh't,. V/rfile holding up the values of ^college "students to public scruti^ny, the 

writer did grant that the institutions cannot , impose .standards of morality which are 

not supported h-j society^ large. ' 'i ^ ; ' 

Following in the next fev^ years, readers. were to be informed about s^^Iaent ^ 

protests (sit'-ins, assajalts, bombings) and student problems (the draft', job openings, 

. ' ■ ' I ' • ' • • 

drugs,^ premarital sex, cheajbing)i> After the most recent scandal* at a military 



acadeny. Time examined the question, "\\niat P::ice Honor?" 71976), suggesting that. - 
although dishonesty is hardly i^e\j tp colleges it is more widespread than ever. 
Che.a^ing has J^ecorne aljnost accepted as an academic necessity, the article continues, 
•because students are simply applying ^he prevailing ethics of American life to' -their 
own Activities. Has conforniSty to the pressures of coping and achieving; rendered 



• -honor obsolete? Have the peer-enforced codes of conduct^ become anachroMstic? 

/ - - ' . " / 

(In the opinion of Josiah hunting* O'What Price' Honor?", 19^6, p. ,20), p^esid^ent' of , 

* . ' ^ ' ^. ' ' 

'Briarcliff and a formei* VJest Point instructor, such a code is an ahaohronism—but one 

which must be retained to ensure military^ 'of ficers of integrity. As* to whether this 

approach to classroom honesty is really effective or whether it even promotes 

^ worthwhile values is conven>.er?bly overlooked in Bunting's discussion^) . 

/Lastly, one cannot escape the^dif fiqulties which are constantly brought into , 
% . ^ \ . . • ^ ' r . " 

. v^iew by mo.dern^da/ "muckrakers. " incidents involving the School of Education 

at the University of Massachusetts have caused ^a collectible shudder in institutions ' 

across America. Kisapprbpriation and misapplication of funds, questionable admissions- 

and graduation standards, capricious employment practijces—virtually every possible • 
• , <• • • 

violation of acf^demic ethits was attributed to the School. Unfortunately,* a- 

\ , ^definitive statement of the truth of falsity of the . allegations will never receive 

' ^ ^ ^ . ^ . ' . 

the attention that the initial revelations of the stoiy dirf.-I- -FdP.many wjio are 

outside af the academic^ community, the "U. Ka Mess" becomes but anoWier example 

• ■ of "institutions that, pand'er" or "green-stamp universities" caught in the act of 

not "practicing tft^ preaching. -"i * , ' ^ ^ - .J 

At the beginning of this decade, Lewis Mayhew (1970) expressed a call for . 

* . 0 ' • 

r * commitment in terms of a ^'new a^cademit mo^rality." First> institutions will need a, 

legitimate basis of authority; /second, generally accepted goals for the educational 

prograijisj-^hird, .^^"restoration of dnstituti'ohal and professional -modesty." He 

concluded': ^ <^ ' , - # - • ' • * 

Reflecting^'oh.the morsfl dilemmas present on the campus, the • • 
.forces which produced them,' ahd^the conditions which see'ih necessary* 
if -they are to be re*s61ved-, I *find that ^he over^rqhing element of 
- ^ ' a new^ academic morality is parsimony. Thi:orfgh economy is the use ' . ' 
of peans to ends, arrogance on the campus may fade, problems of 
. governance may be -resolved, and the public backlash to higher 
education may be relieved .(pp. 138-39\). . ^' . * \ 

^ But is^it realistic to e?q)ect a restoration of confidence in higher 

education when reminders of its moral laxness appear everyTj|):iere? Yes., t*here is 

ERLC . . . . , ' --11 ... . . 



hope: .colleges and universities have no ethical principles, no system of values 
§part fro;n the persons involve'd in the educa^tiqnaj. process. Since this includes 
students^ ^cul±y, snd administrators (as well as those in the surrounding "society), 
the^ work, of renewal must begin with individuals , not institutions,^ All are a part 
of the problem; all^must now be a payt of the solution. The "ethical crisis" can 
pass: optimism is not unreasonable.' 

Values and Student Develooment in the Academes- Some. Re levant Studies ' 

: : — ' ' — ^ 1 — : ; ^ — - ^ , 

In the Search for cluefe- to the values held by onfe vital ^roup participati^'Bg 
in thb precess of higher education — the "students — q number of 'surveys have been 
conducted which reflect the changing "mqods" of the nation.^ During the 1950s, for 
'example, much was mat^e of tha conformity >^o campus life demonstrated by a maj'Or:3,ty 
of fStudents. The returning yeterans, together with the "orgajii2,ation-men-to-be> " 
presented a rather serious' appearance^ modified occasionally by raucous ^fraternity . 

activities' and rugged sports events. ,(0f course, Kevin McKean (1975) has written, 

' ^ ' ' i ' ' 

the. glory' of these times has been exaggerated .in nostalgic literature; behavior on . 

campus "was not saintly, 'dissent and disruption were^resent^ and prejudice^ wa-s . 

openly ^hown.) *Ey the mid 1960s^ according to the reports of Yankelovich (197U); 

the "children of 'change" were emerging: > students^ Who valued' political and social 

actiort, being independent and committed to principles which were not related t6 I 

vocatiortal Ambitions. Generalization must be avoided, . however ; 'by no means did all 

students stand at the barricades. ' Th6se less vocal, those more concerned with their 

^ & " ' 

careers (and perhaps tend^ing toward a subdued approacli to societal problems) did n'ot 

^ ' ' ' * , *t 

join in-open protest. ^ . * ' . * ' ' ' . • . 

After Vietnam and the tumult 6S the previous deca^de^ the students of the 1970s 
have adopted^ a still different set of personal Values^ Again,^ne mufst not attribute 
overall .group tendencies to ^^^Ih^^^^ no 'two "codes of ethics" would 

be precisely identical. Yet-, some observati9ns which hold tYtie*to'^ great extent 
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can be* made about the current generation: rebellion and alienation ai^e 'still factors 

in satisfactory adjustment, ^^th par^nt-child relationships- a key to the transition 

to adulthood j pleasure is a, common value, ^althqugh a concern for stewardship of 
» • . • 

* limited reso)!irces and an awareness of ^the benefits of deferred gratification are 

clearly evident j sexual activity is r'egai^ded as a personal matter,, not stibjeStsto *, 
societal restrictions; , patriotism, while npt pass^, is surety subdued for governmental-^ 
deceit has been oftei^ expased; success is important in light of an erratic econbmy, , 
but achievement must be related to self-rfulfi],lment. "These values, with their 

V * * * * 

strong emphasis on personal self- fulfillment, are reminiscent, of the .lAood of 
.privatism that prevailed among students" a^ generation ago in the 1950?^' '(lankelovich 
and Clark, 197U, pi U6). ^ But there Is a distinction, without a doubt: "Today's 
college students refuse to be. caught ^up in the same dichotomy b^etween private, values 
and. the value?, of society. And indeed, ,the society no longer insists on rigid 
conformity to older moral and social norms" (p;- U6). \ * ^ ' / 

The forward surge of minorities arid women has had an impact upon tne attitudes 
of students as more members of the s6' groups enter colleges* And another trend, 
the "lifelong edi:^ca^tion" movement, has ^affected the campus by raising the median 
- age of the student body* But a conflict* of values can be anticipated: the desires 
* of minorities versus, those ox the, nonminority students j the yearning fpr a continuing 
educational experience versus the realisation that credentials and additional course- 
work .do not ensure a better job; the pleasures of -jpesidential campus life versus the . * 
necessity of daily commuting. Even co^t-benefit analysis .(positive lj:nov;ledge) 
cannot provide firm guidelines for choices; each student must jiecide which alternatives 
are the most imluable fpr meeting his own goaTs* . . • <> ' ^ ^ 



If education can be considered a means of facilitating a student's selectiofi. 
arid clarification of values, it V7oul.d b:^ cie^sirable that increased,. proficien9y be 
shown during advancement through the educational program. Indeed, as Stephen Bailey" (1976) 



V/hat if^fehe diverse institutions and instruments 'that 
^fj constitute our* educational system should consciously address 

these bedrock realities* with the following -basic purposes in mind: 
—to help' persons anticipate^* and. increase their capacity for 
creative engagements with, major predictablie^c hanger — physical arid 
'.psychological — in their stages of development; ' - . * * 

— to. help persons in their Qoncentric comiiiunitiea to cope, to 
. work, and to .use their 'free £ime in ways that minimize neurotic 
' "*anxiQty an?l boredom and tKat maximize inner fulfillment and \ 
.'joyftll reciproqities; . " \ • '* , 

. » — to heljf) persons* to learn the arts of affectihg the ~ ' 
\ enveloping polity in order to promote justice and .to -secure 

the blessings of liberty for others as well 'as. for them- 
.'"selves (p. 5). * ' ' : ^ • . 

VJhile higher education constitutes *but a frac-tipn of the total process, its 

influence is worthy of study for colleg^ participants and "graduates continue to 

increase in' numSer. ' • / ' ' - " ' i 

But how can the •progressive dev^loo^ent of a college student^ be* charted with 

any degree of accuracy? Grade point standing could refle'ct only those .factors 

? \ • ■ • * 

pertaining to academic achievement (a partial correlation with knowledge acquired). 
Some system of representing growth along the social and ethical dimensions would be 
extremely useful: although Kohlberg supplies a stage development theory, it lacks 
detail forepersons beyond the high school level, the fourth and higher stages • 
being reached (if at all) about this juncture in life. ' ^ * 

One categorization scheme with considerable promise is that created by VJilliaTi:i 
Periy (1970). In his Forms of Intellectual and Ethical Development 'in the College 
Xeal;s'he has desfcribed' his conception of the changes in 'students during their 
acadeijic lives. .Acknowledging his debt to the work of J'ean Piaget, Lawrence * 

* . , i ' ' * 

Kohlberg, and Jane Loevinger, Ferry draws upon a tKinsitional sia,ge theory -of 
human development topprovide a' framework fpr 'his data, collected through hundreds ^ 
of intensive interviews. ' • > . . • ' . - 

'The origin of his study may be traced to a report of the staff of the Study 
Counsel at Harvard in 19$3 which attempted to' document the college experiences of 



I 

students in Harvard and feadcliffe. Impressed with the possibility of detecting 

changes in a^student's outlook upon. his life and the world. Perry and^ his colleagues 

followed — by interview— students at Harvard during the. span of thyir stay at the. 

* institution (the spans included 1958-62; 1962-66,. ;L963-67)*. V/hil^ the number' of 

■* » 

participants in each segment was relatively small, the extensiveness of the interviews 

^ 6ver the years permitrb^d a detailed analysis of the growth of these students. . 

After the initial contact was made to secure a student's permission to "probed 

his deepest thoughts, intfirvievs. were begunT^each carefully* taf)e4 and transcribed. 

Questions vzer^ deliberately structured to ^courage iCrank expression; opinions were 

sought and" personal experiences wej^e to be related in detail. An important^ aspect 

/ ' ' ' ; * ' . 

, of the research was iihe .thorough preparation of the judges, tjiose persons who would. 

)i » 

analyze the interviews to ascertain the particular stage of a student's thinking. 

■.r V . . ■ . "■ • 

Tc^ ensure as much uniformity as possible in the descriptions of the student** s annual 

interview, procedur^es manuals were distributed to the judges^ decisions made by' each 

• • * t ' * 

judge were- fvrequ-ently checked for consistency. - • « 

Growth, J)oth in intellectual and moral development, was indicated in the study 
by advancement to "higher" positions— the arsumption being that more mature, better' 
adjusted individuals exhibit characteristics of people. at stages deemed to be 
superior to those belpw,^ Perry has addressed this issue at some length: 



. • • • 



the values^ implied by the word "growth*' in our scbeme 
' are; inescapably, and. that they would be there even if some, other 'word 
* were used. la short, in any exposition of a presumably maturational 
de^velopment in the area of values, language intended to be purely 
descriptive will become -value-laden. Efforts to avoid this tendency, 
are lively to obscure its workings, and S9 to incre.ase rather than 
'decrease the' possibility of bias. In our opinion the best course 
is explicit acceptance. This acceptance makes it possible to delimit 
' the values involved and to pbj^|^ify the implications of describing 
a person's- development in terms' of them. . 

^ The values built into our "scheme are those we assume to be ^ 
commonly Tield in* significant areas of our 'culture:, finding* their 
most concentrated expression j,n such tinstitutions as colleges of 

'liberal arts, .mental health movements and the like. ^V/e^happen 
to subscribe to them ourselves (p. 1;$). * . . 



(Oi\e interestixig theory suggested by^ Perry concerns his belief that "secu're" 

students would move further do^^ ot up his scale deuending upolk whether they 

lived So years ago or ^O.ye.ars in thp future • ^ different mindset would 'be 

more comfortable in one period of history than in anothei*,) . * ' 

The chart (figure l) gives the scheme in considerable detailj" however, some 

mention should be. made of its interesting features* Cl^early, courage^ is a definite 

factor in the transition from one>; position to another. As a student begins to / 

doubt his past values and opinions, he seeks some new -^central point around whd,ch his 

life caii be structured. After^th:^s>stage proves inadequate, he again beginis a quest 

for principles of guidance. Unfoijtunately, he may suffer a deflection during his 

progression — perhaps^ retreating to .a previous position of reasoning, perhap^s 

temporizing until an adjustment can be •^aqhieved* * ' 

♦ 

The basic parts of the trichotomy Dualism, Relativism^ Commitment are again 
'divided into three, creating the nine fundamental positions. D6gmatiam $tnd the 
absolute right/wrong duality of^he first stages should gradually change to increased 
understanding as the student develops. But still no firm position vrhich reflects 
a philosophy of valuer grounded in*rescson is reached. In these middle-* posi{;ions 
stude^^ are adrift in a re^lative "ocean,"- with little to ,grasp for security. 
Finally, by the time of his graduation from college (it is to be hoped)^ the student 
has reached one of the positions of co*mmitment, his sen§e of identity has been 
established, and his appreciation of the concept of community has become -evident. 

Along , this developmental path, according to Perry, personal values ate 
constantly *^ing challenged and mo'ciified vith a resulting change in the individuA'jS 
perception of their impoV^ance. Teachings and in-class activities (together with ^ 
those happe'ning outside the tf^tiitional instinictiofial' program)- provide countless 



opportunities for students to "grow.V -^Arguments, exercises, lectures — all .can, be 
directed toward encoul^ging a movement frpm dualistic or relativistic thinking to 



*a level of conmitmeht* The'^ exan^ples set by faculty themselves can be extremely^ 

influential • As Perry ^has noted, teachers can gain some immediate solace from his 

studyr •since different students are probablyjat different stages, elch wij.1 r^act 
/' »> * * . 

ij^ways which reflect his developmental position of the moment. ♦Thus no two studehts 

..^ ' , , ; ' . • ' ' . ^ • 

may behave intellectua*lly-or morally^^irv precisely the .same^way^^ however, it should 

be pos-sible to place theij, ..figuratively, on the Perry growth chart. 

Among the suggestions* of the s-^udy, at ° least three stand out: *(l) educators 

sho\ild exhibit a certain openness in. their thinking ,V in order to become- effective 

, rdle models; (2) fa^ultj^, members >shbu!Rl confir^ their own membership in the 

educational community to which the student, also belo'ngsj* ( 3 institutional . 

representatives shpuVd, ponder the finding that . • 

... a'search*'of the records for some* single specific . ' * 

edufjational recominendation put forward by any large number of \ 
the students (^participating in the interview&j reveals only one: 
"Every student should Y^ave an interview each ye^r like this." \ 
.f % ♦ ♦ The 'message,' we believe, is more, general: that 

' students should 'experience themselves more vividly as ' ^ 
recognized J.n the eyes of their educators 4.n, their efforts 
^ . to ^integrate. their learning; in the responsible interpretation * ' • 

of'-fheir lives (p. -21ii). 'v - ; " * - * <:/ ^ * . 

* . - ' y 

Values - Education in Colleges and Universities/ . - . / 

From the work of Perry and h*is as'soci^tes much has been lesCrned about the 

' . * . ^-^ ' ' • • ' 

developmental changes of students , partic\il|trly ih the area of personal values* 
And, if "growth" is possible, ^hat can institutions of higher educaMon do to 
encolirage suQh pyrogression? Peirry's recommendations are definitely sound'; the 
faculty mejuber can contribute to the student's sense pf worth and to a more . 

conducive atmosphere Tor the analysi,s of values. . ' ' ^ ' i 

^ " * , ' * ' * ' '/ 

The president of Harvard, Derek Bok (1976), has recently ask-ed: "Can Ethics 

Be Taught?" Sui*ely,-^this is not a question which solely belongs* to the present 

generation* -It has be^n posed oftenj and each time it is provocative and seemingly 

» - • - 

unanswerable. Quit§ probab]^ the events, of Watergate and Vietnam .have led to the 



i5- 



current r^xanination of the ethics of t^he nation's" •'elite." Still, the issue 

remains: how c^n colleges and universities 'best apply th6ir. resources to imp^ove^^ 

the "moral climate" of society? According to^'Sok, the didactic methods-^^ the past, 

the strict honor codes, and the frequent homilies are no longer adequate becau"^' 

. (1) the studertts have changed (and society as well) and (2), morar Reasoning was 

not really developed by these approa'ches • / , - , ' 

/Many of the. <eollege stupent-s of the 1970s-.-especially those in. professional 

s-chools—are extremely utilitarian in th^ir outlo.okj for them, what is best *for the 
i . • * - 

majority iljust be ^'fight." . Bs^en faculty^ members are kno>m to remark that people 

either have ethical principles or they do not: values, therefore,, cannot be 



influenced by teacheors or cpilrses^ Bok has taken issue with this opinion, , fueling 

that "e4uca.tors haye a responsibility to contribute in any way they c^ya^o^the " 
^ mOraX development of their students" (p,'26). Professional schools have'^een ^ 

especially lacking in their prograips: providing an examnation of facts but not 
. 'ethics • Vrnile^one individual of high character, ^uch as Archibald Cox, can do 

riaci\ for students by being , an example of ' integrity,, the need for instruction in 
' ethics is still apparent , ^ ' ' ' % » • * 

, . . t%Tiat could be achieved •if ;suitable courses in moral reasoning were taught in 

colleges^ and universities?^ Bok »S' listing includes: (l) students .would ^'become 

more alert in discovering the* moral issue? that arise in their o\m lives"; 

(2) students woul'd learn "to reason carefully about ethicral issues"; (3) studer^ts 

would be able to "clarify' their moral aspirations" (p. 28)* Facing numerous ethical 
. * * I • * ' 

crises through course assignments would seem to prepare students to better meet 

problems encountered later^ Various alternatives can be' explored without the 

Ramifications which Voidd occur if. such actions" were attempted in sbciet:^^ Some 



f students may indeed acquire skills in reasoning which >ri.ll, make them more evasive 
and deceitful'— but the risk is worth taking* ^ ' 

ERLC . " , . . .. 



'■ ( ' • _ 

Because these courses will deal with controversial, troublesome issues, 

careful selection and preparation of material -is suggested to avoid a program 

which could fail to abqomplish its purpose. No teacher can eliminate his personal 

biases^or camouflage has values^ actually, it may be. beneficial for students to 

^observe that the faculty not value free. But instruction of high quality is , 

mandatory fort classes which discuss ethical principles: the professor should 

possess »'an adequate knowledge of moral philosophy," "an adequate knowledge of 

% the field of human affairs," and the ability "to conduct a rigorcTus class 

discussion^^ (p. ^30). -'(B^haps, Bok has indicated, special programs 'of an inter- 
disciplinary na-ture%cojild be establish^ed to' assist' universities in educating such 
faculty members With the proper instructors and'well-deBigned'courses, ethics can 
^ be "taught^/*' As to £he effect *on students: "Vfill they behave more ethically? 

' V7e*ifey never know. But surely the experiment^ is worth trying, for the goal has 
never been^jji^re' inportant to the quality bf the society i*n which we- live " (p. 30)* * 

Expressing a sitnilar concerjph for the importance of faculty participation in 
tFie development of student values, Robert Wilson and Jerry Gaff (1975) have written 
that the professors with ^the. most impact on the lives of students often discuss' 
value-laden issues in their* classes. Educators must recognize that values are . 
presrent in virtually every topic of every discipline. "This does noi mean 

y 

indoctrin^Jion . . . but it' does mean Tie Iping students develop .sensitivity, and 
awareness about values, "purposes, and choices in human life" (p* 190). \ . 

P^or'Vrilson and Gaff, some reasonable me^ho4s*for faculty members to use would 
include: -courses foY freshmen vihich examine the issues ''facing an individual in 
democracy"; courses on topical and controversial issues^faoing the different ^ 
*profess|on6j a "study of the lives of major intellectual figures" to allow students 
to see the problems and achievefrffelits of those who have sought knowledge. -Colleges^, 
they have .concluded, should attempt several innovations to accomplish the goaJL of 



changing students for the better: individualizing, instruction^ revitalizing 
general education, accentuating values education itself • 

One should not neglect the^role which philosophy departments can play ♦ By 
atrternpting to reach^jnore students, ' the philosophy faculty can do much to encoua;^'ge 
the .type of ,rea,sonirtg which leads to a sound code of ethics for the individuals 
Several methods in use by philosophy; instructors .have, been given in Qhange magazine 
(January 1977)* at the Ohio State University^ students engage in rigorous analysis 
or ethical issues, both in a, formal lecturje setting and in small discussion groups; 
at the University pf Wisconsin at Ifilwaukee, A program which combines technology 
.,with philosophy is helping vocationally-oriented students understand the significance 
of .philosophical studies; at the Brookdale Community College in New Jersey, 
philosophy is^ taught to students vdth little initisil interelst in .moral reasoning,, but 
considerable success has been achieved* ' ^ V " 

' (Robert Bellah (I97h) has advocated a different role on campus for a department 
of religion: to supply insight into the telTi-gious experiences which are manifesting 
themselves, in the modern day form of "the "new consciousness," Students' are searching 
for some direction, he has asserted, in the process of identifying the ^^^substanc^^ 
their beliefs. ^ Throvigl^ its^efforts to analyze events and to sympa'thize with * 
students, "a^ Department of Religion may be a small beachhead in that pi*ocess of 
change,, which could leac^eigain in a new.yay to a; whole human being" (p. 115) . J ^' 
JJhe programs whicn have been^a^eloped to/encourage students to examine^ 
their values, none has shovm more promise than tja^"^ the University of Florida 
an Gaine^sville ^ Funded by grants in expess of one million dollars from the National;. 
EnSovmient for the Humanities and the Kellon Foundation, .the, project has as its chief 
objective the improved teaching of the humanities to' professional school -students.. 
Because over ^0 percent on th^ istud^^ts at the Gainesville campus are enrcjlled in 
siXch, areas and programs as pre-law, pre-medicine, or other "technical -vocational" 



. ' . - . . • • ■■ 18 * 

, . • ^ ( • ^ 

fields, the majority of the student body would not ordinarily be exposed to courses 
in the traditional domain of the' humanities 4 • But by using well-planned syllabi and', 
team- teaching techniques, the University •seeks to provide ii(s-t ruction which will g*ive 
some' "perspective on- human behavior and ethics.."' . ^ 

" In a discuj^sion of the accomplishments to date, Charles Hol'loway (1-977) has * 
"^ndica^ted the thorough preparation 'of each phase of the^roject. Ffom- its beginning 
aTs an idea of two professors, Banks and Schmeling, in 1972' for the inieation of - 

'•value issues into the medical field;, the overall program has -grown to include 1$ 
classes m the sphools-of law, medicine, business, and engineering. Through the 
intensive ^tudy of ethical questions relating to their profession' (euthanasia*, 
ecology/energy,' pi^iv^te versus publip right,s)., students are directed toward ^n 
essential exoncepjfc: that their belie^fs •and'^lues will" "have an impact npon their 
patients, clients, or ctistomers. ^ . ^ . . ^ ■ ^ 

Participants in t-his professional/humanities cUrricxTlum read and evaluate not - 
only technical treatises but also the classics of world literature, and, in so doipg,. 

.analyze 'th^ motiv.ations of the ^characters and the values of the particular age and 

culture/ Social and philosophical studies. are stressed, since many stujients with ' 

. * ' < » • »^ 

aspirations of becoming lawyers or doctors 'jiave not had a previous introduction to 



these schools of thpught. To be suitable for i-eplication elsewhere, this experimental 

, ^ y ^ ' ' - ^ 

•-^ program must 'be care^fully checked to ensure that it is achieving some mS^sure of^ 
stTdcess; Indeed, an elaborate^ system of observation,'^ sampling,, anSl 

/: intervievring has been treated to provide the necess^rj^. verification. Although its 
> cost has been rather great, the pirogram will be deemed worthwhile if it manages, to 
"keep professionals humati" and capable of^eaching s<5imd judgments in matters of 
mprality, (Addressing precisely this issue^ '^L^wis Mayfrew and Patrick Fo^. (19 7U) 
^ ,iiave stated that ''it is imperative that* curricular reform emphasize "better ways of 
developing in students workable and,^act»pta&Le professional ethiqs" (pj" 66)'.„) 

■ o : ■■ ■ - / • . • 2,1 ; - / • " 
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^. Rot as ainbiiious an undertaking, but- of^ interest nonetheleasr;^^ t)ae values 
education .project, described by^hristopher Hodgkinson (1976)^ While hardly unique, 
his pa-rticulaK .class on "valueg for teachers" does seem effective: to prepare 
those — tlje teachers — who will greatly influence -children for the value -^aden 
discussions of Ihe classrooms. Calling the i(J.ea that a tea^sher^can be an -"iiynaculate 
intermediaiy" a fallacy,* Hodgkipson proceeds to outline his course for students in 
teacher education. ,^^rs:^ a discussion held upon the 'meaning of v-Alue's -and 
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values education; next, an analysis i^.^made of the. cohcepts right and ^ood , ^ . , 
drawing distinctions ;• then, a value model is developed ^hich illu§tra1?fes the - ^ 
differences in the meaning of various tei^msj practical, exercises %n the realm of 
values theory. are conducted; an examipation of philosophical positions is qompletsdj 
finally, the methodologies of values instruction were invelsjbigated *to determine the ^ 
most suitable aoproach for a particular situatJLoh. , (Hodgkinscn J^^s reduced, for the 



purposes'^of his class, the number of technique's to 5^ix: ,direbt instructHjp,' 
clarification and analysis, modeling^ moral' reasoning, dissatisfaction induction, 
concurrent teaching.) ' ' , -'^ff '> / . . 



In Hodgkinson *s view. 



< 



Jfhis ty^e of values education does not commit th^ immaculate 
intermediary fallacy; it is concerned -ciirectly w:^th the intermediary, 
the^ teacher. It presupposes that vsPlues education' or an informal^ 
character will go on in any event in the ordinary conduct of ' schooling. 
It also presuoposes that there is something to be gained by raising 
.teachers' levels of consciousness .and sophistication about* their awri 
values. It is ^:o'more than a strategy for the indi^rect values " ' ' * 

education of -children, values education at one remove; ^ut it is . 
" ' suggested that, on the^basis oX this expei^imentj^ an appropriate 
timing .for implementation may/well be that traditionally very 
^stressful period knowp as^, the professional yekr of ,teac^e^ ' 
training {p^ 271). • ' , 

The preceding programs have been directed primarily at. students interested , ^ 
in professional careers; another approach is gaining suppoi:t, howeVer, which 
-includes .all college* students* thrcJUgh ^ core , curriculum. (The University of 
Kentucky, for example, iq offering in the fall of 1977 a^ "coordinate semester" ^ 

ERIC . . . 



for^unde^rgradicratesT ^three-course clusters, in two areas, "cultural change in 
classical antiquity" an d "power .. ." ^Students who elect the^e optional courses , 
will^ave, it is' hoped, a more' integrated learning experience arid ^dll become 
more involved in- .the analysis of the consequential issues of history,) ^ 

Soon tQ bp released -will be a .definitive work on this- trend by Ernest Boyer,^ 

L ^ ... . ■ . . ' ' • ^ , • 

the present U.*S*. C.omnisGioner of- Education, and ^lart in 'Kaplan (1977), Educating far 

' * . ' . • ' V ''^ ^ 

^ Survival; A Call for a Core ^Cu7*ij:culuin >^ As summari^^ed in their article for 

- Change magazine, the argument fpr such a common center irf the curriooLum can bfe 
based onr^the needs for coanunity , foj an appreciation of the heritage of*many lands 

, and peoples, for an ijnderstanding of the pr 6duc e r/c o nsume r process, for a real- * 
ization ol* thg* demanc^s, oiC the firture , and for the ability to make ethical ghoices * 

To Bqyer and Kaplan, "much of the content of bur education nov; seems atomistic, 

• . ^ - <^ ' ^ 1 

^value free, ' (reflecting"] to a large degree the American condition-*now culturally 

/ . ^ ' -"^^^ t ,^ ^ * 

.dispersive and devoidT'of shared assumptions" (p*. 22), 

In the attempt to find some common bonds, the. necessity of the core approach 

was realiaied: . each student shoiil'd be able to choose his program and its content 

but it is to his benefii~a5 well as society^ s— to require some learning experiences 

^ which relate to .the fundamental nature of huftian endeavors. And^ they have 

-nj^ommended,, "as a capstone to a core "curriculum, we propose a vy^ry strong* ancf 

■f onward look at, the moral and ethical considerations that guide the lives of each 

« person, a kind of fqfam in which personal "beliefs could be^ discus sed^^' ^ (pp. 28-29)? 

Thus, in ^hi5 particul^ar conception, what is essential 'for both the survival of 

higher education and the Society, is "a new core , curriculum b2US.^il_on the irreducible 
» . " • - », ^ 

commonalities of our existence" (p^ 2^). ' — ^ -/^^ 

^ The search continues for some common 'core of courses on which to build a . , . 
better student development program. For Georgetown University in iTashiilgton, D.C., 
this nucleus /^ll consist of "value education, • moral and philosqphical education" 



. ("Rediscovering the Liberal Arts," 1977) • HaxVard has not completed its curriculum 
study, but it is orobable that the committee * s reoort-will suggest all students 
. take courj^es in certain area3, with *the objective of promoting shared .experiences 

and beliefs. " Although a few schools/ such as St. John's, jievei: abandoned the 
- unified, humanis1:.ic apprqach to ediacation, most' colleges have stressed multiple 



electives/* Tbe return of required c.oxirses, which were dropped in numerous 
■ institutions because of critici^sm of their lack of content and of their inability 



I » 



t9 sustaiti, interest, may sign%l *the emergejice of the core currieulum. The liberal 
\ ^rts, i-f property intrqjjuced* and effectively taught, can become ''a 'major l*actor 



^ _ in efforts to assist .students^ in values cla^rification and analysis* 

Conclusioa ^ . ^ * , , ■ • . 

// From their. beginning, cctjleg^s have acknowledgegl the importance of "moral", or 
c ""values" education; indeed, among the chief purposes for such^nstitutioiis in 
America' was the desire ^o transmit "the essence of humanity." Vocation^lism^ to. ^ 
*• be sure^ was and has been a dominant theme^ Yet always has remained the concepti9n 
^.'Of something more than the accumulation of information — the belief that, the college 
*. experience' can transform the lives of students (and also in the process, those of 
^ tl}e faculty)'. Descriptive procedures and* formal instruments for the assessment of • 
this 'transformation have been prepared; while the 'results are not conclfisive, 
evidetitly change doos occur. Suggestions have been made by researchers as -to 
possible approaches for "teaching* ethics". or "analyzing values"; again, the 

encejs of the efforts have not .been fully determined. To some in the academe 
^g^ayj^ ,;educators face a crisis the dimensions of .\?hich \hey can bai'ely grasp: 'a 
^ -declinib' in the integrity of institutions, a loss of public trust, an increasingly^ J 
cynical student .body. But for others dptimat^ly involved wj,th colleges and ^ 
.lAiiver.sities, the present d^ff j.culiies can 'he overcome and a renewed commitment . 
to the basic puroosds of education will be made by all participants. 



In' closing, three quotations, may 'provide 'some additional' insights ■ 

For too long-s^olleges and universities have» suggested to students 
that beliefs are someho^r less important -tha^ "the fact§." But regard^ 
less of the. pretensions of its ufemberMisciplines and thfi. magisterial 
rhetoric of the college catalogs, the university — in its- every 
procedure, structure, requirement, option,' budget detail,' ^admiSsion,^ 
promotion, publication, grade, syllabus, and diploma— acts out the 
^choices .and comnjitments it has made. None of these choices is 
"natural." All are hjuman-made, subject to revision, born of values, 
inherently controve;rsial, and rooted in time and place a'nd economy 
and faith (Boyer and Kaplan, 1977, p. 29). ' 

♦ But we've learned that JJie^road to an answer is long^^id ' 
circuitous and (jliffiQult and that we ourselve3' may never 
arrive. .Vfe've perhaps ♦ponje to think that in this, as in $o ' • 
many othej^'-i'nfcellectual endeavors, it i^ tjje* j ourriey tHat 
matters, not the arrival. We have come to take a deep 
satisf^otion in the- joys.- of the quest, and as ^teachers we- 

*tend to l:jpld that it is ^more important for students to . ' 

*learn how to work out answers for thq.mselves'^than it' .is for 
them .to have the answers. sp our first problem is to 

transform* the .need for an^.ansvzer into a delight in th6 " ' ♦ 
sfearth (STchneewind, 1977^, p. U8).. , " ^ , 

The t(*acher-student relatl^on, if it is to be creative, 
must go through the stage.s of encounter, exploration, ci:isis, 
and transcendence ,^ as every other 'crea'tive,/relatibn does. If 
the te^^cher.can take an affirmative , view oi>the mecliaj. under- 
standing that they. can be. not a mechanical agent but a. living 
force in the lives of his students and in the^ classroom itself, ' 
he will be rddvuiting a strong i*esouj;oe for the learning process. * 
And if he can us^e the student's o\m life situation and the 
experience of 'the culture as case histories in the winnowing 
and cri-^tical examination of. values, he will be playing the * 
magical riole of €he values catalyst. If 'he can see through 
some of his own values cast'', and present confidently to the ^ 
student the values that have sut^vivgd his own scrutiny, theye * . 
can be a values dialogue and a values exchange between them. 
In the end e'Uucation is nothing much- more' than such a values ^ 
dialogue. - - v 

Out of these values encounters will come,.- in time* some- 
thing closer than we^have today ^ to a values elite — one that 
takes -the lead in 'both the. change continuity-of values \ 
and becomes a force for conta'giorT'in spreading them, in a • ^ 

larger dialogue with the people themselves. ' " ^ 

• * Thus out <^f chaos— in Nietzsche's phraser-the teacher ^ " 

and the. student together ^can, fashion a dancing star (Lerher, 
1976, pp. 126-27). - * r^^': ^ 
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